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“It appears impossible that the landlords 
© should much longer submit to these into- | 
‘© lerahle burdens on their estates. In short, 
*« they must get off the ma/t-tax, or lose those | 
* estates. They must doa great deal more, 
** indeed, but that they must do, at any rate.” 
—Conpert’s Corracr Economy, paragraph | 
22, published 1st August, 1821. 





MALT TAX. 


Barn-Etm Farm, |st December, 1829. 


For more than twenty years | have 
been contending for the necessity of re- 
pealing the malt- tax altogether. I have 
always deemed it the main instrument 
in the ruin of England ; in ruining the 
manners and morals, as well as impo- 
verishing and enfeebling the bodies of 
the people. J urged the necessity of 
this repeal with all my force in the little 
work entitled ‘ Cottage Economy,” 
which has had so great a sale, which 
has so great a sale still, and which has 
been useful to so many thousands of 
families. Before I proceed further, I 


(** ELMAN, 
** farmer, 





will insert the passage, to which I allude, 
from that little work, which, with the 
exception of the “ Poor Man’s Friend,’ 


an old man al a large 
in Sussex, has recently given 
in evidence, before a Committee of 
the Ilouse of Commons, this fact; 
that, forty years ago, there was nota 
‘** Jabourer in his parish that did not 
brew his cwn beer; and that now, 
‘there is not one that does it, except 
“by chance the malt be given him. 
The causes of this change have been 
the lowering of the wages of labour, 
compared with the price of provisions, 
by the means of the paper-money ; 
the enormous tax upon the barley 
when made into malt, and the in- 
creased tax upon hops. These have 
quite changed the customs of the 
English people as to their drink. They 
still drink beer, but, in general, it is of 
the brewing of common brewers, and 
in public houses, of which the com- 
mon brewers have become the owners, 
and have thus, by the aid of paper- 
money, obtained a monopoly in the 
supplying of the great body of the 
people with one of ‘those things, which 
to the hard-working man, is almost a 
necessary of life. 

‘21. These things will be altered. 
They must be altered. The nation 
mst be sunk into nothingness, or 
a new system must be adopted ; 
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“and the nation will not sink into 
“nothingness. The malt now pays a 


tax of 4s. 6d. a bushel, and the bar- 
‘ley costs only 3s. This brings the 
‘bushel of malt to 8s. including the 


, 2 Te . . ° 
: with me age — of all my per : malster’s charge for malting. If the 
ormances in the literary way. \ tax were taken off the malt, malt 
“20. Before I proceed to give any | would be sold, at the present price of 


directions about brewing, let me men- | 


“tion some of the inducements to do| 
‘‘the thing. In former times, to set 
cc 


about to show to Englishmen that it 
was good for them to brew beer in 
their houses, would have been as im- 
pertinent as gravely to insist, that they 
* ought to endeavour not to lose their 
“ breath; for in those times (only forty 
“ years ago), to have a douse and not to 
*‘ brew was a rare thing indeed. Mr. 


barley, for about 3s. 3d. a bushel: 
because a bushel of barley makes 
more than a bushel of malt, and the 
tax, besides its amount, causes great 
expenses of various sorts to the malt- 
ster. The hops pay a tax of 2d. a 
pound ; and a bushel of malt requires, 
in general, a pound of hops; if these 
two taxes were taken off, therefore, the 
consumption of barley and ‘of hops 
“ would be exceedingly increased ; for 
2A 
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‘it contains nothing nutritious ; 
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double the present quantity would be!‘ fires made that would not be made, 
demanded, and the land is always “ 


ready to send it forth. 

‘* 22, It appears impossible that the 
landlords should much longer submit to 
these intolerable burdens on their 
estates. In short, they must get off 
the malt-tax, or lose those estates. 
They must do a great deal more in- 
deed ; but that they must do at any 
rate, The paper-money is fast losing 
its destructive power; and things are, 
with regard to the labourers, coming 
back to what they were forty years 
ago, and, therefore, we may prepare 
for the making of beer in our own 
houses, and take leave of the poison- 
ous stuff served out to us by common 
brewers. 


i 
| 


We may begin immediate- | 


ly ; for, even at present prices, home- | 


brewed beer is the cheapest drink that 


‘afamily can use, except milk, and | 
‘milk can be applicable only in certain 


cases. 
“93. The drink which has come to 
supply the place of beer, has, in gene- 
ral, been tea. It is notorious, that 
tea has no useful strength in it; that 
that it, 
besides being good for nothing, has 
badness in it, because it is well known 
to produce want of sleep in many 
cases, and in all cases, to shake and 
weaken the nerves. It is, in fact, a 
weaker kind of laudanum, which en- 
livens for the moment and deadens 
afterwards. At any rate it communi- 
cates no strength to the body ; it does 
not, in any degree, assist in affording 
what labour demands. It is, then, of 
no use. 
compared with that of beer. I shall 
make my comparison applicable to a 
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And, now, as to its cost, | 
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year, or three hundred and sixty-five a 


days. 
only five shillings the pound; the 
sugar only seven-pence ; the milk only 
two-pence a quart. The prices are at 
the very lowest. I shall suppose a 
tea-pot to cost a shilling, six cups and 
saucers two shillings and sixpence, 
and six pewter spoons eizhteen-pence. 
How to estimate the firing I hardly 
know ; but certainly there must be in 


the course of the year, two hundred 


I shall suppose the tea to be |“ 
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were it not for tea drinking. Then 
comes the great article of all, the time 
employed in this tea making affair. 
It is impossible to make a fire, boil 
water, make the tea, drink it, wash up 
the things, sweep up the fire-place, 
and put all to rights again, in a less 
space of time, upon an average, than 
two hours. However, let us allow one 
hour ; and here we have a woman 


‘occupied no less than three hundred 


and sixty-five hours in the year, or, 
thirty whole days, at twelve hours in 
the day ; that is to say, one month out 
of the twelve in the year, besides the 
waste of the man’s time in hanging 
about waiting for the tea! Needs 
there any thing more to make us cease 
to wonder at seeing labourers’ chil- 
dren with dirty linen, and holes in the 
heels of their stockings ? Observe, too, 
that the time thus spent, is one-half of 
it, the best time of the day. It is the 
top of the morning, which, in every 
calling of life, contains an hour worth 


two or three hours of the afternoon. 
By the time that the clattering tea- 


tackle is out of the way, the morning 
is spoiled ; its prime is gone ; and any 
work that is to be done afterwards, 
lags heavily along. If the mother 
have to go out to work, the tea affair 
must all first be over. She comes 
into the field, in summer time, when 
the sun has gone a third part of his 
course. She has the heat of the day 
to encounter, instead of having her 
work done, and being ready to return 
home at an early hour. Yet early 
she must go, too: for there is the fire 
again to be made, the clattering tea- 
tackle again to come forward; and 
even in the longest day she must have 
candle light, which never ought to be 
seen in a cottage (except in case ot 
illness) from March to September. 

‘24. Now, then, let us take the bare 
cost of the use of tea. I suppose a 
pound of tea to lasttwenty days ; which 
is not nearly half an ounce every 
morning and evening. I allow for 
each mess half a pint of milk. And 


I allow three pounds of the red dirty 


The ac- 


sugar to each pound of tea, 
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count of expenditure would then stand | “ quarts a day during the months of 
very high; but to these must be added |“ April and May; four quarts a day ; 
the amount of the tea-tackle, one set |‘ during the months of June and Sep- 99 
of which will, upon an average, be |<‘ tember; and five quarts a day during | 
demolished every year. To these out-|‘* the months of July and August; and 
‘ goings must be added the cost of beer | “ if this be not enough, it must be a fa- 
at the public-house; for, some the |‘ mily of drunkards. lere are 1097 
“man will have after all, and the} ‘ quarts, or, 274 gallons, Now, a bushel 
woman too, unless they be upon the | “ of malt will make eighteen gallons of 
‘ point of actual starvation. Two pots | “ better beer than that which is sold at 
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** a week is as little as will serve in this; “ the public houses. And this is pre- 
“ way; and here is a dead loss of nine- | “ cisely a gallon for the price of a quart. 
‘“* pence a week, seeing that two pots of | “* People should bear in mind, that the 
‘‘ beer, full as strong, and a great deal | ‘‘ beer, bought at the public house, is 
‘ better, can be brewed at home for)‘ loaded with a deer tax, with the tax 
‘¢ three-pence. The account of the year’s | “ on the public house keeper, in the 
* tea drinking will, then, stand thus: =| ** shape of licence, with all the taxes 
‘“18lb.of Tea - - - - £410 0 |‘ and expenses of the brewer, with all 
S4lb.of Sugar - - - + 111 6 ' the taxes, rent, and other expenses of 
365 Pints of Milk - - - 110 0 “the publican, and with all the profits 
Tea Tackle = - - - - @ 5 @ “of both brewer and publican; so that 

200 Fires + - - - - 016 8 ' 
30 Dave’ Work. 2 . 2 O1 0 w when aman swallows a pot of beer at 
Loss by going to publichouse 1] 19 0 ‘a public house, he has all these ex- 
cr ‘‘ penses to help to defray, besides the 
ZilL7 2 ‘* mere tax on the malt and on the hops. 
“25, I have here estimated every) ‘ 26. Well, then, to brew this ample 
“thing at its very lowest. The enter- | “ supply of good beer for a labourer’s 
* tainment which I have here provided, |“ family, these 274 gallons . require 
‘is as poor, as mean, as miserable as “‘ fifteen bushels of malt, and (for Jet us 
‘ any thing short of starvation can set - do the thing well) Sifteen pounds of 
“forth; and yet the wretched thing “ops. The malt is now eight shillings 


© 


‘amounts to a good third part of a good |“ 4 bushel, and very good hops may be 
‘and able labourer’s wages! For this |“ beught for less thana shilling a pound. 


“ money, he and his family may drink |“ The grains and yeast will amply pay 
“ good and wholesale beer: in a short “ for the labour and fuel employed in 
“time, out of the mere savings from |” the brewing; seeing that there will 
“ this waste, may drink it out of silver | “‘ be pigs to eat the grains, and bread to 
“cups and tankards. In a labourer’s | ‘* be baked with the yeast. The account 
‘family, wholesome beer, that has a|“ will, then, stand thus : 
** little life in it, is all that is wanted in| «15 Bushels of Malt - - £6 0 0 
* general. Little children, that do not | 15 pounds of Hops- - - 015 0 
* work, should not have beer. Broth, | Wear of Utensils - - - 010 0 

| “ porridge, or something in that way, is | £75 0 
os £7 ! 


the thing for them. However, I shall 
| suppose, in order to make my com- 
parison as little complicated as pos- | 
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‘© 27. Here, then, is the sum of four 
‘ pounds, two shillings and two-pence 
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“ sible, that he brews nothing but beer |‘‘ saved every year. The utensils for 
‘‘ as strong as the generality of beer to | ‘‘ brewing are, a brass kettle, a mash- 
; “* be had at the public house, and divested | ing tub, coolers (for which washing 
' “ of the poisonous drugs which that beer i“ tubs may serve), a half hogshead, with 
J “6 but too often contains; and I shall one end taken out for a tun tub, about 
| “further suppose that he uses in his | “ four nine-gallon casks, and a couple 
. “family two quarts of this beer every |“ of eighteen-gallon casks. This is an 
: ‘ 


day, trom the first of October to the|‘‘ ample supply of utensils, each of 
‘last day of March inclusive; three |‘ which will last with proper care a 
OAS 


om sé 
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whole 


* good long lifetime or two, 


of which, 


the we ry first year, 


troublesome and pernicious practice |‘ 
The saving of each |“ 
succeeding year would, if you chose it, | “ to 
‘ purchase a silver mug to hold half aj“ 
the saving |‘ 
‘would naturally be ap yplied to purposes «6 
more conducive to the well- bei ing and | “ 
‘ happiness of a fami ily 


‘ of drinking tea. 


pint at least. 


se ab} 


How 


It is not, he 


‘ t , 
pounc’s make a great hole 
* Wages 


for the 


if they 
the amount of the s aving, arising, | ‘ 


year ; 
consider all the advantag: 
arise to a family of children paige hav- 
‘ing these four pounds, now 
ably wasted, laid out upon their backs, 
in the shape of a decent 
‘impossible to look at this waste with- 


and t 


even if purchased 
new from the sho yp, will only exceed 
‘ by a few shillings, 


‘ all, 


exc ‘eed 


from quitting t 


ever, 


the 


and when 


oO mis 


dress, i 


out feelings 0 + penigg not wholly 1 


mixed 


with t 


scription. 


“OY 


still more 
‘tea drinking as a destroyer 
an enleebler 


derer 


misery 


thing 
tea 


‘te y” 


But I 


serious | 


of the { 
of effeminacy 


matter 
injurious to he 


r, ub 


messes of the y 
‘pounds of sweet in the sugar, and 
‘ about 
‘ sugar 
‘ four pounds instead of five hundred 
‘and seventy, and even 
‘of these eighty-four pounds is more | happens it, then, that a duty of two shil- 
than overbalanced by the 
‘ gnawing, the poisonous powers, of the | cause this enormous difference between 
the price of the malt, and the price of 


TI 


in the milk. 


. Itis impossible for any one to 
‘ ileny ‘the truth of this statement. 
it to the test wit! 


those of a 


for old age. 


valth. 


look upon the thing in a 


ight. I view 


rame, 


it is to say, of 


mixed with ¢ 


ear there are 


30 pounds of matter equal to 


ile re are e ig] 


the good eff 


Marr Tax. 


in a man’s 


s that would 


harsher de- 


of health, 
an engen- 
and laziness, 
‘debaucber of youth, and a maker of 
In the filteen 
bushels of malt, there are 570 pounds 
‘ weight of sweet; thi 
tritious 


Loree TI 


In the 73 


hty- | is 


corrosive, 
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‘‘ him the fifteen bushels of malt, and 
* he will repay you in ten score of bacon, 
or thereabouts. But give him the 730 
tea messes, or rather begin to give 
them to him, and give him nothing 
else, and he is dead with hunger, and 
bequeaths you his skeleton, at the end 
of about seven days. It is impossible 
doubt in such a case. The tea 
drinking has donea greatdeal in bring- 
ing this nation into the state of misery 
in which it now is; and the tea drink- 

ing which is carried on by ‘ dribs ’ and 
|** *drabs ;” by pence and farthings go- 


he 


“ 


at | ‘ 


© 


. 


he |‘ 


‘ 


wever, ere|** ing out at atime: this miserable prac- 
** saving to which I look. This is, in- |‘ tice has been gradually introduced by 
*‘ deed, a matter of great importance, | “ the growing weight of the taxes on malt 
“ whether we look to the amount itself, c and on hop S, aaa by the everlasting 
“or at the ultimate consequences of aj“ penury amongst the labourers, occa- 
judicious application of it; tor fowr|* sioned by the paper-money 


“31. We see better prospects, how- 
ever, and therefore let us now rouse 
ourselves, and shake from us the de- 
‘orading curse, the effects of which 
“ have been much more extensive, and 
infinitely mo.e mischievous than men 
in general seem to imagine.” 


. 


we 


. 


= 


. . 


t is 
in-| Such being my opinions; such the 
unquestionable facts and reasonings in 
support of them, with what pleasure 
must I, at the end of twenty years of 
harping upon this subject, learn that 
the land-people are gathering together 
all over the country, in order to make 
a | application, and resolute application too, 

for the abolition of this most accursed of 
all accursed things, the tax upon malt. 
I have set forth, in the afore-mentioned 


the 





nu- | extract, the advantages that must inevi- 
iny |tably arise to the land from the repeal of 


this tax. But prices have changed 

54 | little, and I will, therefore, take them as 
ithey at present stand here, in the parish 
of Barnes. The barley, fit for malting, 
sold at four shillings a bushel, or 
thereabouts’; the malt is sold at 
nine shillings a bushel. How hap- 


ect 


lings and sixpence a bushel should 


? one knows that a 


the barley Every 


Put | bushel! of barley will make more than a 
a lean hog; give, ‘bushel of malt; aud that the difference 
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in the measure, that is to say, the gain | 


in quantity by the maltster, will pay all 
the expenses of malting; and I know, 
and thousands of men now living know, 
that before the tax was laid upon the 


malt, it was the custom for farmers to 
send a sack of barley to the malt-house, 
and receive back a+ sack of malt in 
exchange, without any money passing 
between the parties. Hfow happens 1 
then, that when the barley is four shil- 
lings a bushel, and pays two shillings 
and sixpence a bushel tax on the malt, 
al bushes | of malt costs nine shillings ? 


According to the old rule of exchange of 
barley against malt, malt 
ought to cost but six and sixpence. But, 
besides the positive tax, there is the re- 
straint upon the maltster, the imjurious 
and expensive rules to which the excise 
compel him to conform. He is watched 
like a labourer in the Mint: he is dogged 
about if he were a common thiet : 
the exciseman (offspring, perhaps, of 
some rotten borough) has access to his 
premises at every hour of the day or of 
the night. The slightest deviation from 
the rules subjects him to capricious, 
enormous, and ruinous fines. Then, be 
is compelled to have a capital ready to 
pay the tax, whether he sell his malt or 
not ; besides which, there are his licence, 
his various attendances upon magis- 
trates and boards, and God knows what. 
The restrictions and the torments are 
such that few men comparatively will 
encounter them, and thus the’ simple 
business of turning barley into malt, 
in consequence of the tax, an 
oppressive mnanopery- Were it not for 
the tax, malt, which is now nine shillings 
a bushel in the parish of Barnes, would 
be four shillings a Twice as 
much would be consumed as is now 
consumed ; and good ale might 
be brewed by any body for a penny the 
Winchester quart ; for as to your ** Zi- 
Pp rial” me let the devil take that 
along with the rest of the rubbish in the 
Pirr-Sysvem 

What an amazing difference would 
thus be made to the land; 
us all: here we have all one 
terest, \ 
case of the land ; 


the bushel of 


as 


hecomes, 


bushel, 


hearty 


asure, 


for in- 


Stn DeceMser, 


aye, and to} 
| and the more 
It is only more manifest in the| 
it requires less pains| enjoy, the more laudable is the measure 
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to trace it to its consequences. The 
question lies between England and 
China and Jamaica; and the “only ques- 
tion for the landowners to decide, is, 
whether they will keep a conside rable 
pé irt of the estates to the amselves, ¢ or give 


them up to the Chinese and the slave- 
owners 

The malt-tax seems to be a trifle in 
itself. In itself itis; butit is the khey- 
stone of that superstructure of taxation 
which is now weighing us to the earth. 
tf it be true, as | have some reason to 
believe it is, that the counties are about 
to petition un inimously forthe repeal of 

t« },] t« aleamts % 


itDie Woich oas 
done more to debauch the morals of the 
people of England, and to make pau- 
perism a thing not to be ashamed of, 
than all other causes put together ; if it 
be true that the counties are about to 
meet unanimously to pray fur the repeal 
of this abominable tax, the Prince of 
Waterloo will find that county meetings 
are not such a “ farce” as he, the triple- 
crowned pensioner, had the modesty 
to call them: he will find that they are 
not so contemptible as he imagined, and 
that people are not well pleased to con- 
tribute towards his palaces and splen- 
dour and enjoyments, by a tax on every 
drop that goes down their throats. 

If the petitioners be wise, they will 
confine themselves exclusively to the 
malt-tax. With the beer-tax they have 
much less to do. If aman choose to give 
five-pence or sixpence a pot for his beer, 
instead of a penny, hone can 
harm in suffering him to have his own 


| his odious and det test LaX, 


, 
be no 


way. One great object, is, to keep men 
from the 0 ape -house, and induce 
them to rezale themselves with their ta- 
milies. The greater, therefore, the dife 
ference is, between the price of the 
home-brewed beer and that which is to 
be purch rased abroad, so much the better 
is it for the morals and the health-of the 
people. For the same reason, let al 
the tax remain upon the spirits, and 


double tax them, if the Prince of Water- 
loo choose! The more you burden that 
which it is vicious to enjoy, the better; 
easy you make it for men 


to acquire that which it is virtuous to 
















































































































by which you accomplish your purpose. 
The repeal of the malt-tax would repeal 
the beer-tax silently and quietly, as far 
as the interest of the 


( community would 
require. 


If it repealed it altogether, so 
much the better; but at any rate it 
would cause it to exist in a mitigated 
State, , 
Only think a little of the vast advan- 
tages of bringing out of the sugar and tea 
and coffee trade millions a vear, many 
inillions a vear, to be spent upon the 
produce of English land ; for, it is im- 
possible ; people may talk of Aabit as 
long as they please, but it is impossible 
to make a man of sense believe that a 
labouring man, or even a_ tradesman, 
will suffer his family to waste his sub- 
stance upon the expensive slops con- 
cocted of stuff from the East and West 
Indies and China, when they can be 
provided with matter more wholesome, 
and a hundred times more nutritious, for 
a tenth or a twentieth part of the ex- 
pense. Will any man have the impu- 
(lence to attempt to make me believe that 
the tea-tackle, the everlasting kettle, 
that boileth without ceasing, like the 
bewels of Mount-Etna,; that this ac- 
cursed, hissing, singing, bubbling thing, 
will ever be heard or seen again in the 


house of any tradesman, or labourer, or | 


artisan, who is not a madman, when good 
sweet ale, a pint of which will exhilirate 


the drowsiest fellow upon the face of the | 


earth, shall be had for a penny aquart? 


I repeat, a penny a quart. Every one 


will say, that it is good strong ale, if you | 


take no more than twelve gallons from a 
bushel of malt. Twelve gallons to the 
bushel, is five bushels to the hogshead of 

ixty gallons ; and that is strong beer. 
xn London porter there are not two 


bushels to the hogshead. Twenty-four 


ulons to the bushel make very good 
: at | “iy : . 
beer, with an exhilarating quality in it. 


i make thirty gallons to the bushel, and 
my men call it good, and it is good; but 
. , , ' S 

gailons to the bushel is good 
r, or, as they call it in the 

eood stiff stuff, three pints 
» quarts of which tipped off in the 
course of an hour, would make a fellow 


North, ale 


0 iW 


think himself in paradise; and twelve 
gallons to the 


bushel, Winchester mea- 
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lsure; for I will have no Scotch “ Im- 
perial”; with malt at four shillings the 
bushel, is a penny a pot, reckoning the 
grains to pay for the brewing ; for, as to 
the wear and tear of the vessels, a copper 
or a barrel will last for generations. 
| Make your beer twenty-four gallons to 
ithe bushel, and then the cost is a half- 
penny a pot, exclusive of the trifle for 
the hops, the duty of which ought to be 
taken off too, and then every man who 
lived in the country, would grow hops in 
the garden or in the corner of the field. 
Malting barley is now very scarce: 
it is much dearer than the average of 
corn and meat, owing to the two wet 
harvests that we have had; but, looking 
upon this as the settled price of barley, 
I declare, mind, that | could make good 
| strong beer for a penny a pot, and good 
table beer for a halfpenny a pot if this 
accursed tax were once taken off. And 
is there any man with sufficient impu- 
dence to attempt to make me believe 
‘that a labouring man, that a farmer, 
that any tradesman in his right senses 
will suffer his earnings or his substance 
to be wasted upon tea and coffee, which 
have no nutrition at all in them, or upon 
sugar, the nutrition in which he must 
buy at ten times the price at which he 
purchases the saccharine matter in malt. 
No: there is no man with impudence 
sufficient for this; not even a brazen 
exciseman from a Cornish borough, or 
from the north of the Tweed. 

The consequence would be, a vast 
addition to the demand for barley; 
this would render the land of Eng- 
land more valuable than it is; it would 
cause employment for hundreds and 
thousands now out of employ ; it would, 
in short, take about ten millions a 
year, which are now sent to the East 
and West Indies and China, and 
keep them to fructify the land, and add 
to the wealth and the power of England, 
which are now continually wasting away 
by the drains, the pernicious drains dig- 
nified with the name of commercial en- 
terprise. Where is the tradesman or 
farmer, I should be glad to know, who 
would not, at once, discard the decanters 
and the drugged stuff called wine, if he 
could have beer that will burn in the fire for 
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about three halfpence a pot? Show me 
such a tradesman or farmer, and I will 
show you a wretch that ought to perish 
in rags. 

The beauty of this application for a 
repeal of the malt-tax, is this, that we 
shall, for once, he unanimous ; jacobins, 
levellers, democrats, aristocrats, repub- 
licans, royalists, priests, lawyers, doc- 
tors, fundholders, misers, and old maids: 
all will be for a repeal of the malt-tax : 
dissenters and church people, catholics 
and metaodists: all do so dearly love a 
draught of home-brewed _ beer. 
Besides, the malt-tax is such a trifle to 
the Government, while it makes such an 
amazing difference in the price of the 
beer. For once in our lives, we shall 
see the Collective unanimous also; and 
that for the very first time within my 
memory, in adopting a measure of wis- 
dom and justice. They have never been 
unanimous hitherto, but with regard to 
something which I have deemed mis- 
chievous. Now we shall be all of a 
mind, and the Collective will be the true 


good 


and real representatives of the people. | 


But I am tor sticking to the malt-tax 
alone, with, at most, 
of hops: let us have our barley tax free ; 
and [, for my part, am willing to com- 
pound for all the rest. 
for, many men will say that the demand 
is unreasonable: “we m: ay begin to 
squabble; and then the Government 
takes part with the opposers, and, 
that ground, does nothing. Let us stick, 
theretore, to the malt-tax alone. | would 
even leave out the hops, rather than 
create a division. 

There will, however, be one small 
body of opposers; namely, the maltsters 
themselves! To be sure, because the 
repeal would break up their monopoly ; 
and we should have a malt-house on 
every large farm, as there formerly was 
at every considerable parsonage house 
in the kingdom. Coxcombs affect to 
laugh at the words ‘‘ good old times” ; 
but were they not good times, when the 


priest bad a malt-house for the use of | 
/having even a tendency to bring the 


the poorer part of bis parishioners, and 
when he fed the destitute poor out of the 
proceeds of the revenues of the church ? 

The malisters will oppose the repeal with 
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the addition of that | 
and finally A¢d/ me! 


If more be asked | 
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all their might; but their might is not 
much. ‘To be sure they will; all manu- 
facturers of taxed articles like the taz, 
because it checks competition; because 
it gives a monopoly to a certain extent. 
The candle-maker, who gives now about 
three halfpence a pound tor his fat, who 
pays a penny tax upon a pound of 
candles, who gives about a quarter of a 


farthing for the cotton used ina pound ; ° 


and who sells the pound of dipped 
candles for seven-pence halfpenny ; the 
candle-maker, who gains thus upon 
taxed candles, does not want the tax to 
be taken off; his roaring trade is put an 
end to, if the farmer be allowed to turn 
his own fat into candles; he dikes the 
tax; the tax-law that almost puts me to 
death if I take the fat of one of my sheep 
and turn it into candles, he looks upon as 
avery fine law. I give, at this moment, 
sevenpence-halfpenny a pound for dipped 
candles; and I could make them, that 
is to say, my maid would make them, in 
my own farm-house (as was done by 
my maids in Long Island), for less than 
three-pence a pound. But if I were to 
dare to do it, the Cotiecrive’s laws 
would tear me to pieces; would ruirx me, 
And yet, there are 
ruffians impudent and base enough to 
tell me that this is /iberty! Insolent 
villains! May they be covered with 
scabs, as Job was; and be made to 
scrape their carcasses “ with a potsherd 
withal”! I do most solemnly declare, 
that I would not endure this an hour; 
that I would go to a country, whence I 
could denounce the authors of the laws 
in suitable language, without the risk of 
being banished - i solemnly declare that 
I would free myself from the slavery to- 
morrow, were I not persuaded that lam 


able to do something towards freeing my 


country from it. I love my country, [ 
love my countrymen, preferring them far 
betore all the rest of the world ; but I hate, 
detest, abhor, that which will nearly kill 
me if I turn the fat of my sheep into 
candles for my own use, and that will 
banish me for life it Lutter any thing 


authors of laws into hatred or contempt. 
However, the excess of evil often pro- 
duces good; and they have taxed us till 
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they themselves are ruined by our ruin! 
Now, something must give way ! And, 
it does seem that the repeal of the ma/t- 
tax is to make the first breach in the 
system, the horrible system, under which 
this nation is sinking, 





COBBETT’S LECTURES. 
Tie next will be delivered at the 
Theatre of the Mechanics’ Institute, on 
Thursday, the 10th of December ; to 
begin at eight o'clock in the evening pre- 


cisely ; the doors to be open at half past | 


seven. It is my intention to deliver a 


third lecture, on Thursday, the 17th of 


December ; because, having (as | hope 
to do) laid down the princzples in these 
two (the second and third lectures), I 
shall then go : the great towns in the 
North; and, if Il can, to some in the 


North-west ad West: so as to be in| 
London by the time that the parliament | 


shall meet. 1 intend to set off on the 186th 
of December, and to be at Birminenam | 
that same night; and then I shall pro- 
ceed on according to a route to be in- 
serted in the next Register. 
at home at Christmas, according to the 
good custom of our country; but I have 
a great and sacred duty to perform; my 
lite grows daily nearer its end; feste- 

wities are of no value to me; and even 
ifthey were, how can I read that which 
I have inserted below, relative to the 
horrible state of my country ; how can | 
look at the state of the farmers and the 
poor in Buckinghamshire (which is only 


a specimen of the whole); how can I) i 


look at this heart-rending picture, and, 


believing that it isin my power to sug. | 


gest a remedy, sit and enjoy festivities ! 


I cannot lay down the pen without, 


expressing my gratitude to the public 


(for it really was the public), who gave 


me their countenance at the first lecture 
The assembly was, in numbers, and of a 
character, so far beyond my expectation, 
that, for the first time in my life I felt my 
voice falter; for which, however, I 
was not sorry; for it would have been 
a shame indeed, under the then cir- 


cumstances, | had discovered a want of 


sensibility. I had only just arrived from 


I like to be | 


_Barn-Elm; I had no idea of meeting 
more than three or four hundred friends ; 
and, therefore, when, all of a sudden, I 
found myself before such an audience, 
the twenty years of calumnies on me, 
my long and cruel persecutions, the 
merciless and degrading and ruinous 
imprisonment, the exile, the bonds, my 
sufferings of all sorts, only for incul- 
cating the very principles which I was 
then about to enforce; all those rushed 
into my mind in a moment; and seeing 
in this audience my just countrymen 
assembled, to wipe ‘away the thousands 
of indignities that had been heaped upon 
me by the Government and its under- 
‘lings, I was overpowered with feelings 
of joy, of just pride and of gratitude. 

| ‘To the press I owe a great deal in 
lthis case. We have long jangled and 
| quarrelled ; the dangers of our countr y 
| seem to have united us; and, if they 
have that effect, those dangers will be 
overcome: we shall see ignorance and 
arrogance and insolent pride and base 
| jobbing put down; and wisdom will 
once more preside over the affairs of an 
industrious, a virtuous, afree and happy 
people. 








STATE OF THE FARMERS. 


Derine my rural rides in the country, 
which rural rides, by-the-by, I have just 
collected together in one thick volume, 
price 10s.; during these rural rides, 
{ have made many speeches to bodies 
iol farmers; and | have never omitted, 


in one single instance, to exhort them to 
be mercilul to the labourers; to be kind 
and good to them in time; for that the 
day must come when they themselves 
must make common cause with the la- 
| bourers against the harpies of taxation. 
I reme mber that I did this at Salisbury 
in particulars and, though I got sour 
looks from a part of my hearers, I per- 
severed in repeating my exhortations, 

and I urged them sah so much force, 

that I left the greater part of my hearers 
convinced that the day would come 
when the tax-eaters would reduce them 
to as low a state as the labourers them- 
selves, I always recollect with peculiar 
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pleasure my conduct during those rural | “‘ mers. 


rides. I knew that my doctrines were 
not generally palatable ; but I despised 
frowns and sour looks when put in the 
balance against my duty. My great 


object was to plead the cause of the la-| 
bourers, and to convince the farmers | 
that one common ruin awaited the renter | 


and the labourer of every farm in the 
kingdom. 


The following account of proceedings | 
before the magistrates of Aylesbury and | 


Buckinghamshire, will show that even 
this terrific prediction is in a fair way of 
fulfilment. The account to which | 
albude, has been published in the fol- 
lowing words : 
At the 
Aylesbury, on Saturday last, several 
poor persons of Haddenham again 
complained that they could not get 
‘their money. One of them had 
3/. 6s. 9d. due to him; but this was 
on a former occasion, none of them 
blamed the overseer. Mr. Tyler, the 
overseer, said he could not procure 
money from the rate-payers; three 


sé 


to pay. 
of his own pocket to pay the poor with ; 
and he sincerely wished he could pay 
them every week; but if the whole 
rate was collected they should not 
have sufficient to do so. 
was, however, gone round collecting 
money to meet the present emergency. 
Lord Nugent deeply lamented their 
situation. It certainly was a hard 


still the poor must not be starved. 
They, as magistrates, hau no course 
to pursue but that which the laws 
‘directed. Mr. Archer: 
reducing the farmers to pauperism 
Lord Nugent: The poor cannot live 
without money; if they are not paid 
they will be driven to acts of dis- 
honesty. Neither can the overseer 
pay without money. We, as magis- 


directs. Mr. Archer: The distress 
among the agriculturists is such that 
they cannot raise money to pay the 
rates with. 


a 
“ 


‘ 


€é 
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parts of them, he believed, were unable | 
He had advanced money out | 


Mr. Piggott 


‘ ease to distrain upon a whole parish ; | 


That will be: 


‘trates, cannot do more than the law 


Warrants of distress were | 
“then fgranted against numerous far-| 
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Lord Nugent said the only 
“ suggestion they could make was, that 
‘* the parish should consult together, and 
“excuse some of them a part of their 
“rate for a time. His Lordship then 
‘* kindly presented each of the poor ap- 
“ nlicants with a shilling. Applica- 
‘tions of a similar nature were also 
made from other parishes, all tending 
‘to show the distress and misery which 
‘now devastate this once happy and 
‘ flourishing district.” 

If the shillings which Lory Nucenr 
kindly presented to each of the poor 


“ 


. 


. 


applicants ; if these shillings amounted 
‘to ahundred in number, and they hardly 
| amounted to so many, his Lordship 
Magistrates’ Chamber, | 


kindly gave to poor fellows one farthing 
and a fraction of another farthing, for 
every pound that his uncle, Lorp 
GRENVILLE receives every year, out of 
the taxes partly paid by these poor 
creatures, for his sinecure office of 
Auditor of the Exchequer, which office 
he has had for pretty nearly fifty years, 
and, during which time, he has received 
as many thousands of pounds as Lorp 
Nucent gave farthings to these poor 
Englishmen. Just about the same may 
be said of his uncle, Tuomas Gren- 
VILLE, Who has been receiving, fora like 
time, £2,316 a year, as Chief Justice 
South of Trent, in which office he has 
never performed one day's duty since 
his appointment ; and, if Lorn Nucenr 
gave a hundred shillings to these poor 
people, he did not give one shilling for 
every ten thousand pounds that his own 
father received out of the taxes as Teller 
of the Exchequer; in which capacity 
he received for nearly thirty years, up- 
wards of twenty thousand pounds a 
vear, without the performance of one 
single day of duty. Away, then, with 
this kindness. Let Lorp Nucenr get 
us back the million of money that his 
family has received since he and I were 
born. 

So much for Lord Nugent and his 
kindness; and now for the farmers, 
three parts of whom, we are told, are 
unable to pay the poor-rates. It is hard, 
they say, to distrain upon a whole 
parish! Aye, it is hard, especially 
when we recoilect the sums of money 
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that the Grenvilles have got. Mr. | 
Axcugr says, that the distress among 
the farmers is so great that they cannot | 
pay the poor-rates: but they musé pay | 
the poor-rates: they must pay them, | 
and the landlord must go unpaid ; and 

he ought to go unpaid if he will make 
no effort to lop off the enormous sine- 
cures of the two uncles of Lory Nucenr, 
and will make no effort to get back the 
sixteen hundred thousand pounds given 
to the parsons out of the taxes. Faith, 
the Prince of Waterloo and his mea- 
sures, are bringing the landlords to their 
bearings: they wanted a‘ twice con- 
querer of France,” and they have him. 
Long before the poor will have taken 
possession of the land, which they will 
do to a certainty if all the present mea- 
sures and taxes be persevered in, the 
landlords will have found leisure to re- 

pent of their insolence towards the peo- 

ple, and of their brutal insolence towards 
the French at the time when his High- 
ness of Waterloo was at Paris. Oh, 
God! how sweet it is now to recollect 
those things. ‘* The wicked has digged 

“the pit with his own hands, and has | 
“ fallen into it himself.” How they re- 
joiced ; how the boroughmongers danced | 
and sang! I recollect seeing in Fleet- 

street, I forget exactly where, an im-| 
mensely large picture which had been | 

used as a Gunapereney, called the | 

“ Dance of Sovereigns”! And there they | 

were taking hold of eac h other’s hands, | 
dancing round an immense crown, and | | 
trampling caps of liberty under their| 
feet. They thought they had us safe:| 

they thought that we were never to raise | 

our heads again: they had beaten us all | 

by pigce-meal ; but now, misery itself | 
raises her head, and makes them tremble. 
Let them beat the poor; those whom 
they cannot make worse, and those whom 
nature itself says they shall not destroy, 





COBBETT’S CORN 
ADOPTED IN FRANCE. 


Proruers, they say, are not esteemed 
so much in their own countries as in 
others. I have no reason to complain 
of the estimation in which my efforts re- 


-man_ living. 





lative to the corn are held in England; 


but I am particularly pleased with what 
has taken place in France relative to 
this same corn. I noticed, upon a 
former occasion, that I had sold several 
parcels of corn to go to the Netherlands 
and to goto Prussia; but it appears that 
still more was purchased to be sent to 
Paris. From the North of France, or 
from the Netherlands, came the tew ears 
that my eldest son brought to England 
inthe year 1826, from which ears have 
proceeded all our crops in this country ; 
and yet, curious to relate, it remained 
for me to teach the French in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, which is two hundred 
miles to the south of the spot where my 
son saw the corn growing, and from 
whence he brought it ; itremained for me to 
teach these Parisians that this corn would 
ripen in the departments around them, 
two hundred miles more southerly than 
Eastbourne in Sussex, from which place 

1 have just received, trom five different 
friends, five different samples of corn 
ripened there this summer; this worst of 
all the summers that England has ever 
known within the memory of the oldest 
What has been done in 
France, and what has been doing there, 
relative to the corn, is, I should think, a 
pretty good answer to the Old Times 

Newspaper, and to that base and brutal 
| thing, the Bull-Frogs’ Journal. It is a 
matter of great importance, and, there- 

fore, I will insert, ge the Journal des 

Débats, of the 13th of November, an 
article, first, in the F ional language, as 
1 find it in that paper; and next, in 
|English, though I really wish that all 
|iny young readers would learn French, 
it being a thing that would cost them so 
little time. In the French, the article is 
as follows: 

La Société d’Horticulture atenu di- 
manche dernier sa scance publique et 
annuelle dans la salle Saint-Jean, aA 
lV Hoétel-de-Ville. M. le Baron de Monte- 
mart-Boiste, organe d'une commission, 
a signalé une nouvelle action généreuse 
de M. Bossange pire. Convaincu de la 
possibilité d’amener le mais a maturité 
sous le climat de Paris, M. Bossange 
offre & la socicté le grand ouvrage de 
Redouté sur les Liliacées, pour étre dis- 
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tribué en 1830 2 lagriculteur qui aura’ 
obtenu les meilleurs résultats sur cing 
hectares plantés en majs. Le prix offert 
est une collection de huit volumes in- 
folio, et de la valeur de plus de 4,000 fr. 

Les essais fails jusqu’ X présent ont 
merité la premier prix i M. le Baron 
Louis, et le denxitme A’ Mme. la Mar- 
quise de Nicolai. M. le Baron Ternaux, 
na pu concourir, & raison de sa qualite 
de membre du Conseil d’Administration 
M. Godetroy fils, culti- 


de la Société, 
2 Villeneuve-le-Roi, a obtenu le 


vateur 
troisieme prix. Des mentions honorables 
sont accordées a M. M. Eugtne Laffitte, 
Camille Beauvais, et Peligot. 

Une circonstance assez remarquable 
dans Vintéret de la culture de cette 
cércale* dans le quatre départemens qui 


environnent la capitale, a été la distri- 


bution faite de lassemblée, de mille 
petits pains de mais; on les a trouves 
fort bons. M. Limet, boulanger de 
S.A. BR. Mer. le Duc d Orléans, rue de 


Richelieu, No. 79, les a confectionnés 
Ii endebite, depuis quelques temps, deux 
fournées par jour. ‘Tout le monde 


s’'accord a reconnaitre une saveur déli- | 


cate 2 ce nouvel aliment. M. Bossange 


ne songeait peut-ctre qua rendu service | 


aux Classes laborieuses; il a préparé de 
nouvelles jouissances pour les riches. 


TRANSLATION. 


The Horticultural Society held 
public and annual sitting last Sunday, 
in St. John’s Hall, at the Hotel de Ville. 
The Baron of Montemart-Boiste, as or- 
gan of a commission, announced a fresh 
act of generosity on the part of M. Bos- 
sange, senior. Convinced of the possi- 
bility of bringing the maize to maturity 
in the climate of Paris, Mr. yy 
offers the society ar creat work of Re- 
douté on the liliacée, to be awarded in 
1830 to the culeieabaes who shall have 
cultivated the greatest crop on five hec- 
tares planted with maize. The prize is 


its 


a collection of eight volumes in folio, 
and of the value of more than 4000 
francs. 

*A new nouu, from the Latin cerealis, 


which means, pertaining to Ceres, 


something whereof bread is made, 
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‘themselves 


or corn, or | 
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Of the trials made up to this time, 
that of the Baron Louis has obtained the 
first prize, and that of the Marchioness 
of Nicolai the second. The Baron Ter- 
naux could not become a competitor, on 
account of his being member of the 
Council of Administration of the Society. 
M. Godetrey, junior, an agriculturist at 
Villeneuve-le-Roi, obtained the third 
prize. Honourable mention was made 
of the crops of Messrs. Eugene Lafitte, 
Camiila Beauvais, and Peligot. 

A remarkable circumstance in the 
culture of this grain, in the four depart- 
ments which surround the capital, is the 
distribution which the Assembly has 


made of one thousand litle /oaves of 


maiz They were found to be very 
good, M. Limet, baker to If. R. H. the 


Duke of Orleans, No. 79, rue de Riche- 
lieu, baked them; and he has for some 
time disposed of two ovens full a day. 
Every body agrees that there is a deli- 
cate flavour in this new aliment. M. 
Bossange did not think, perhaps, that, in 
rendering a service to the labouring 
class, he was providing an additional 
luxury for the rich. 

Here, then, we have, in the first place, 
premiums given for the cultivation ; in 
the next place, we have gentlemen re- 
ceiving these premiums, and priding 
upon their success; and, 
lastly, we have a capits al answer to the 
beastly Old Times relative to the corn 
being noxious as food for man; we have 
\a capital answer in the fact, that the 
baker of the Duke of Orleans:is baking 
and selling bread, made of the corn-flour 


7 


entirely, at the rate of two ovens full per 


dav: and we are told that the bread 
has a delicate flavour, and that Mr. 


Bossaner, in thinking that he was ren- 
dering a service to the labouring class 
was providing an pgs we luxury 
rich. Now, evil himself 
‘termined to shaded roma bro- 
pin, and to play hera mischievous trick 
at parting, he could have contrived 
nothing more mischievous to her than 
Ilere is the capital of France ; 


only, 
for the 


had de 


rt the 


this. 
here are noblem nand gentlemen vying 
'with each other; here is every thing to 
give the lie to this lying, envious, nasty 
old malignant and rubbishy paper, I 
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said, at the time when the filthy old thing 
was putting forth its assertions, that the 
corn-flour gave men the scurvy, and pigs 
the mange, and when its worthy acco- 
lyte, the Bull-Frogs’ blundering Journal 
was backing the old devil on; I said 
that the former cared not a straw about 
the facts, cared nothing about the corn 
nor about me, and merely thought that 
it should gratify the spite of some few of 
its stupid readers, and that only ye rhaps 
fora week or two; and really the Bull- 
Frogs’ Journal (for it has nothing to do 
with farmers in the good sense of the 
word) had in view merely the currying 
of favour with its greedy and conceited 
patrons. But, as luck would have it, 

the lies are thus dispersed by the F rench 
in less time than it would take to get| 
them down the throats of the mass of the) 
bull-frogs. It is worthy of remark, too, 
that the bread is made at Paris by the, 
baker of one of the royal family. Our | 
royal family are too high to meddle | 
with such insignificant matters as that of 
a new species of corn, wherewith to feed | 
the people. Their great minds are ad 
be attracted by nothing less than pa-/| 
laces, and other things of that sublime 
description. It will be pretty long, 1 
believe, before we shall hear of pre-| 

miums in this country from the nobility, 

the royal family, or any of the higher, 
orders, as they call themselves ; pretty | « 
long before we shall hear of premiums | 
from them, to promote any thing tending | 
to the good of the labouring classes, | 
Every thing of this sort that is done in| 
England, is done by the middle class, | 
who are liberal enough ; but for the | 
higher, we may adopt the vulgar saying, 
that whatthe poor get from them, they | 
may stuffinto their eyes and see none | 
the worse. Blessed is the man, who, for} 
doing good to the country, expecteth | 
nothing from them. Individuals amongst 
them there are, who form an honourable | 
exception to 


Get all you can from the people, and give | 


them nothing back in any shape what-) * 


ever. 
I have, 


since the last Register a— 
pub lished, received five samples of corn 


| 
from East Bourne, in Sussex, from Mr. 
Youne and Mr. Frower, a very fine | “* 


Conpnetr’s Conn InN France. 


| Ropixson, 


| cultivating as a sugar-plant ; 


the rule: but the rule is,“ 
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specimen ; three ears of as fine corn as 
I ever saw, though not so large as! have 
seen, from Mr. C. A. Parsons, of Go- 
dalming, in Surrey; a sample of two 
ears from Mr. Enwarp Burter, near 
Bristol, two very fine ears ; four ears 
from Mr. Brown, at Lewes, in Sussex ; 
one very fine ear from Mr, Carrer, at 
Leighton Buzzard, in Bedfordshire ; one 
very beautiful ear from a gentleman, at 
Farningham, in Kent; two ears from 
Mrs Brown, at Shipley, near Hoxham, 
Sussex; four ears from Mr. Henry 
Bourne, at Kye, Sussex, with a letter 
that I shall presently insert ; three ears 
trom Mr. James Yerxp, Woodmancote, 
Gloucestershire ; three ears, which are 
amongst the finest that I have ever seen, 
from Mr. Govrry, Bishop’s Cleave, in 
Gloucestershire; two ears from Mr. 
West Chillington, Sussex ; 
one ear from Mr. Aniaery, Pulborough, 
Sussex ; three ears from Mr. G. Wena, 
Reddingham, Sussex ; one ear from Mr, 
Fuiter, Newick, Sussex; one ear 
from Mr. Manrensi, Newick, Sussex ; 
one earfrom Mr. Fiave it, Leamington, 

| Warwickshire; one ear from Mr. Same 
son, of W ettersham, Kent; one ear from 
Mr. Fosrrr, from the same place; one 
jear from Mr. Narnanien Cooper, of 
Shipley, Sussex. The above ears of 
corn are some of them much inferior to 
others ; but the very worst, except the 
one from Leamington, are sufficiently 
ripe and good. ‘The following letter, 
from Mr. Bourn, of Rye, speaks of the 
use of the corn-tops in the making of 
sugar. Itis, as the reader wil] see, Mr. 
Bourn’s opinion that the corn is worth 
but I insert 
the letier as I received it. 


c Rie, 

** Sir,—I am a sinall grower of Cob- 

‘‘ bett’s Corn, but it was not my inten- 
“tion to have troubled you with any 
communication on the subject, had I 
“ perceived any of your correspondenis 
had tried an experiment, which I have, 
and in which I have succeeded, 
‘namely, the making sugar from the 
‘‘ tops of the plants. My trial was upon 
a small scale, and the object was to 
ascertain whether sugar could be pro- 


—_: ‘ 
Nov. 16, 1829. 
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“ cured without any reference as to) 


“ quantity; but the proportion of sug: ir | 


“to the tops was so large, that I have 
‘ no chubt of its succeeding as a sugar 
“plant. It will be my aim to try it 
upon an extended scale next year, if 
circumstances (the times) will permit 
me so to do. 
** Now, as to the amount of my crop, 
I planted two rods of gronnd, and 
grew exactly four bushels of corn in 
the ear, which-is more than most 
growers seem to have dene. I have 
sent you four ears, a fair sample of the 
four bushels, there being about a 
bushel of each sort of ear; my best 
growth of ears | gave away to my 
neighbours, before I thought of send- 
ing to you. 
‘“] remain, Sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
* Henry Bourn.’ 


This is all very pleasing to me, of 


course; but I am scarcely less pleased 


at the indignation which my correspond- 
ents uniformly express at the conduct of 
the Old Times, and of the despicable 


Bull Frogs’ Journal. 





LEGAL TENDER. 


Svcn have been the 
changings of the money in this country 
for several years past, that even well- 
informed men in business scarcely know 
what is the law upon the subject. The 
following letter will show that there are 
persons, and I believe there are hun- 
dreds of thousands, who believe that 
bank-notes are still a legal tender in 
payment of debt. 


“ Sir.—A few constant readers of 


your Register, will feel obliged if you 
will answer the following question; as 
your general information on such a 
subject is universally acknowledged, 
‘viz., Whether gold is not the ‘ only 
legal tender to any amount,’ and 
whether on A offering to B a fifty- 
pound bank note, in payment of a 
debt, B may, if he choose, refuse the 
same, and insist on being paid in gold, 


and if necessary, sue A in a court of 


Stn Decemper, 1829. 
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“law to recover his debt in gold? We 
“ should esteem it a favour it you will 
| ** insert your answer in Saturday’ 8 
i: Register. 


“eeFe 


My answer to these correspondents 
is, that, if they had read the Register 
with attention, they would have known 
that bank-notes are not a legal tender ; 
and I wonder how they came not to re- 
collect the case of Mr. Jones, of Bristol, 
who refused bank-notes; who relused 
Bank of England notes as payment of 
couniry notes. Hfowever, the law is, 
that silver isa legal tender to the amount 
of forty shillings, and that gold of the 
King’s coin is the only legal tender be- 
_yond the amount of forty shillings; and 
‘that if A owe B filty pounds, and will 
‘tender to B nothing but Bank of Eng- 
land or any other bank-notes, B may 
sue A and arrest him, in the usual 
course of law, for the money; and that 
if A pay the money into court, and the 
clerk of the court receive it in bank- 
notes, B may compel the clerk in court 
to pay him in gold, 

It is very strange, but it is not more 
strange than true, that many of the at- 
torneys, even unto this day, insert in 
their affidavits of debt, that the amount 
has not been tendered in Bank of Eng- 
‘land notes. There have been such heaps 
of laws passed, such volumes of laws 
relative to this matter, that it is excus- 
able in almost any man to be ignorant 
of the law. Miserable is the people, 
says the old proverb, who are governed 
by ever-changing and uncertain laws; 
and, according to this proverb, we are 
miserable indeed ; for many years have 
elapsed since the bulk of the people 
knew what the law was relative to that 
important thing, money. If bank-notes 
were a legal tender, however, my corre- 
spondents will perceive that there never 
can be arun upon the Bank, nor upon any 
bank, until paper-making and printing 
should fail; for if the notes were a legal 
tender from A to B, they would certainly 
be alegal tender at the Bank ; sothat there 
never could be arun, until, to all the 
other marks of our madness relative to 
money, was added that of making a run 
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to get one piece of paper exchanged for | 
another; but, as yet, we are not mad to 
this surprising extent; when we become 
mad so completely as this, the island 
must become one great mad-house, and 
we must send for the Hanoverians to 
take care of us, unless, indeed, they 
should happen to be as mad as our- 
selves. 





MR. DAVENPORT. 

‘© What dreadful evils do environ 
** The man who meddles with cold iron.”’ 
Anp the evils are not much less that 
environ those, who meddle foolishly with 
pen, ink, and paper. The readers of 
the Register will recollect what I said 
last week, relative to the speech of Mr. 
Davenport having been sentto me in 
the shape of a pamphlet. I said that 
it was improbable that it should be sent 
to me without his order, seeing that it 


sure that no bookseller would publish it 
on his own. 


that he ordered it to be sent to me, 
because the bookseller would surely not 


that, if it was otherwise, I left the ex- 
planation to him. The following is the 
explanation, in a letter from Mr. Rive- 
way, the publisher. 


*° 169, Piccadilly, Nov. 27th, 1829. 
‘“ Srr,—Our attention has been di- 
rected to a charge in your last week’s | 
Register, 


‘ 


- 


+ 


- 


‘ 


_ 


“ be sent to you, a copy of his speech | 
* published by us. The pamphlet was 
cs 


- 
. 


* own responsibility as the publishers, 
and without the knowledge of Mr. 
Davenport, 
known anything of the circumstance, 
“had it not been alluded to in your 
Register. 
“ We remain, Sir, 
‘* Your most obedient Servants, 

* Riveway & Sons. 

* Wim. Cobbett, Esq.” 


- 
- 


- 
- 


. 
- 


- 
. 


Mr. Davenrort.—Law or Nations. 


was published for his account, I being | 
I said that it was quite fair to presume | 


give it away out of his own pocket; but | 


made against Mr. E. D. Da- | 
venport, of having sent, or caused to | 


sent to you, by us, in common with | 
editors of other public journals, on our 


who would never have | 


| Now, how does this alter the matter ? 
Mr. Rineway sent the pamphlet to all 
editors, and to me amongst the rest; and 
Mr. Davenport knew that i would 
come to me, to be sure. To be sure, 
| Mr. Rinew AY, “ on your own responsi- 
bility”; but at Mr. Davenport’s  ex- 
pense; and with his knowledge, as to 
| the general sending ; so that the case is 
not altered the least in the world. The 
imain thing was, that he left all mention 
|of me out of his speech in the House 
jand that, when he turned author, he 
| tucked me into a note, and paid, at any 
rate, for the printing of a pamphlet that 
i'was sent to me with the note in it. 
When Mr. Davenport wrote to me his 
saucy letter, he certainly did not recol- 
lect to whom he was writing; if he had, 
he would have taken care not to bring 
himself into the necessity of making this 
miserable attempt, through his book- 
seller, to wipe away that charge of 
meanness, which will stick to him as long 
as he lives. Had he not been one of the 
| Collective, I should have treated him 
with silent disdain; but being one of 
that bedy, which have passed a law to 
banish me for life, it I utter any thing 
having a tendency to bring them into 
contempt, and having had the temerity 
to put himself within my reach, I gave 
him his share of that chastisement, which 
I would give to the whole body if they 
were legally placed within my reach. 
As soon as they meet, I will petition 
| them most humbly not to Ai/ me for ex- 
pressing my contempt of them 





Just Published, 
MARTENS’S LAW OF NATIONS, 


Tuts is the Book which was the foun- 
dation of all the knowledge that I ever 
possessed relative to public law; and 
really I have never met with a politician, 
gentle or simple, who knew half so much 
of the matter as myself. I have wanted 
| this book for my sons to read; and mo- 
|nopolizing has never been a favourite 
with me ; if I have ever possessed use- 
ful knowledge of any sort, I have never 
| been able to rest till 1 have communi- 
cated it to so many as I could. This 
Book was translated and published at 
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the request of the American Secretary | 
of State ; the Bookseller, though he paid | 
me only a quarter of a dollar (thirteen- | 
pence half-penny) for every page, had | 
a Subscription from the President, Vice- | 
President, and all the Members of the 
two Houses of Congress, and from all 
the Governors and Lawyers in the coun- 
try. This Work was almost my coup 
d essai, in the authoring way ; but upon 
looking it over at this distance of time, I 
see nothing to alter in any part of it. It} 
is a thick octavo volume, with a great 
number of Notes, and it is, in fact, a 
book, with regard to public law, what a 
Grammar is with regard to language. 
The Price is Seventeen Shillings, and | 
the manner of its execution is, I think, | 
such as to make it fit for the Library of | 
any Gentleman. 


| 
| 





Just published, No. VII. of 
Cosnerr’s Apvice to Youna Men, 
and incidentally to Youne Women. [| 
have begun with the Yourn, and shall | 
go tothe Youne Man or the Bacue or, | 
talk the matter over with him as a 
Lover, then consider him in the cha- 
racter of Hussanp; then as Farner; 
then as Citizen or Sussect. 


} 
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A TREATISE on COBBETT’S CORN ; con- 
taining instruction for propagating and 
cultivating the plant, and for harvesting | 
and preserving the crop ; and also an ac- | 
count of the several uses to which the pro- 
duce is applied, with minute directions as 
to each mode of application. Price 5s. 6d. 


THE LAW OF TURNPIKES; or, an Ana- |} 
lytical Arrangement of, and Illustrative 
Commentaries on, all the General Acts, | 
relative to Turnpike Roads. By WILLIAM | 
Cospett, Jun., Student of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Price 3s. 6d. boards. 


PAPER AGAINST GOLD ; or, The History 
and Mystery of the NaTioNAL Dest, the | 
Bank of England, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper-Money. A new edition, 
Price 5s. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE ITALIAN LAN- 
GUAGE ; or a Plain and Compendious Intro- 


duction to the Study of Italian, By James P. 
CosBetTT. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR; a new edition, Price 


3s, 








5Tta Decemser, 1829. 
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THE WOODLANDS: 


OR, 


A TREATISE 
On the preparing of ground for planang ; on 
the planting; on the cultivating; on the 
pruning ; and on the cutting down of Forest 
Trees and Underwoods ; 


DESCRIBING 
The usual growth and size aud the uses of 
each sort of tree, the seed of each, the sea- 
son and manner of collecting the seed, the 
manner of preserving and of sowing it, and 
also the manner of managing the young 
plants until fit to plant out; 


THES TREES 
Being arranged in Alphabetical Order, and 
the List of them, including those of Ame- 
rica as well as those of England, and the 
English, French, and Latin name being 
pretixed to the directions relative to each 
tree respectively. 


This is a very handsome octavo book, 
of fine paper and print, price 14s. and 
it contains matter sufficient to make any 
man a complete tree-planter. 


TULL’S HUSBANDRY.—The Horse-hoeing 
Husbandry ; or, A Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation ; wherein 
is taught a method of introducing a sort of 
Vineyard Culture into the Corn-fields, in 
order to increase their product, and dimi- 
nish the common expense. By Jeturo 
TuLt. With an Introduction, containing 
an Account of certain Experiments of re- 
cent date, by WiLtiaM Cosserr, 8vo, 15s. 


This is a very beautiful volume, upon fine 
paper, and containing 466 pages. Price lis, 
bound in boards. 


| knew a gentleman, who, from reading the 
former edition which I published of Tuut, 
has had land toa greater extent than the 
whole of my farm in wheat every year, 
without manure for several years past, and 
bas had as good a crop the last year as in 
the first year, difference of seasons only ex- 
cepted ; and, if I recollect rightly, his crop 
has never fallen short of thirty-two bushels 
to the acre. The same may be done by any 
body on the same sort of land, if the prin- 
ciples of this book be attended to, and its 
precepts strictly obeyed. 


YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AMERICA ; treat- 
ing of the Face of the Country, the Climate, 
the Soil, the Products, the Mode of Cultivat- 
ing the Land, the Prices of Land, of Labour, 
of Food, of Raimenut; of the Expenses of 
House-Keeping, and of the Usual Manner 
of Living; of the Manners and Customs of 
the People, and of the Institutions of the 
Country, Civil, Political, and Religious, 
Price 5s, 
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THE ENGLISH GARDENER; or, A Trea- 
tise on the Situation, Soil, Enclosing, and 
Layivg-out, of Kitchen Gardens; on the} 
making and managing of Hot-Beds aud| 
Green-Houses, and on the Propagation and 
Cultihation of all sorts of Kitchen Garden 
Plants, and of Fruit Trees, whether of the 
Garden or the Orchard ; and also, on the! 
Formation of Shrubberies and Flower Gar- 
dens ; and on the Propagation and Cultiva- 
tion of the several sorts of Shrubs and Flow- | 
ers; concluding with a Calendar, giving 
instructions relative to the Sowings, Plant- 
ings, Prunings, and other Labours to be 
performed in the Gardens in each month of | 
the year. J’rice 6s. 


PROTESTANT “ REFORMATION,” in| 
England and Ireland, showing how that 
event has impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people in those countries ; 
in a@ Series of letters, addressed to all sensible 
and just Englishmen. A new edition, in 
two volumes; the price of the first volume | 
4s. 6d., and for the second 3s. 6d. 








COTTAGE ECONOMY ; containing infor- | 
mation relative to the Brewing of Beer, | 
Keeping of Cows, Pigs, Bees, Ewes, Goats 
Poultey, and Rabbits, and relative to other 
matters deemed useful in the conducting 
the Affairs of a Labourer’s Family ; to which 
are added, Instructions relative to the Se- 
lecting, the Cutting, and the Bleaching, of 
the Plants of English Grass and Grain, for 
the purpose of making Hats and Bonnets ; 
to which is now added, a very minute ac- 
count (illustrated with a Plate) of the Ame- 
rican manner of making Ice-Houses. Price 
2s. 6d, 


LETTERS FROM FRANCE; containing 
Observations made in that Country during 
a Journey from Calais to the South, as far 
as Limoges; then back to Paris; and then, 
after a residence there of three months, 
from Paris through the Eastern parts of 
France, and through part of the Nether- 
lands ; commencing in April, and ending 
in December, 1824. By Joun M. Conpertt, 
Student of Lincoln’s Inn. Price 4s. 


MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S RIDE 
OF ELGHT HUNDRED MILES IN| 
FRANCE, Second Edition, Price 2s. 6d.} 
This Work contains a Sketch of the Face of 
the Country, of its Rural Economy, of the 
‘Towns and Villages, of Manufactures, and | 
Trade, and of such of the Manners and} 
Customs as materially differ from those of | 
Eugland; Atso, an Account of the Prices 
of Land, House, Fuel, Food, Raiment, La- 
bour, and other Things, in different parts of 
the Country; the design being to exhibit a} 
true picture of the present State of the People 
of France. To which is added, a General | 
View of the Finances of the Kingdom. 





“The above may be had at No, 183, Fleet Street. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


























































THE LANCET. 
No. 327, published this day, contains :— 


Mr. Lawrence’s Tenth Lecture—On Fever, 

Clinical Lecture by Dr. Elliotson—On Pneu- 
monia ; Rheumatism. 

Clinical Lecture by Dr. Alison—On Consump- 
tion—Contagion— Marasmus—Insanity. 

Dr. Alexander on Puerperal Fever. 

Reports concerning Mr. Phillips, of Fiachley. 

The Cocksparrow at Bartholomew’s. 

The modest Author’s Depdt in Warwick- 
Street, 

Mr. Leminier on the Treatment of Paralysis, 
with Naux Vomica. 

Mr. Stephens on Hernia. 

M. Pariset on the Plague. 

Treatment of Colic by Dr. Roe; Dr. Bright. 

Treatment of Fever by Sir Geurge Tuthill. 

Treatment of Morbus Ceeruleus by Dr. Bright. 

Excision of a Nerve; Removal of a Polypus; 
new Upper Lip. 

Mr. Litchtield on Protracted Labours. 

Mr. Tapley on Angina Pharyngea, 

Grinding at Bartholomew’s. 

Saline Powder Duties. 

Reviews of Bow on Fever and Bayle’s Ana- 
towy. 


London : Published at the Office of Tue 
Lancet, No. 210, Strand. 





Dedicated to Sir Astley Paston Cooper, Bart. 
Surgeon in Ordinary to the King. 


This day is published, price 6s, bound jiu cloth, 


THE ORACLE OF HEALTH AND LONG 
LIFE; or, Plain Rules for the Preservation 
and Attainment of Sound: Health and Vigor- 
ous Old Age; with Rational Instructions for 
Diet, Regimen, &c., and the Treatment of 
Dyspepsy or Indigestion. Deduaced from Per- 
sonal Experience, and the best Authors on 
Dietetics. By Mepicus, 

** One page of personal experience is worth 
fulios of theoretical fancies, or clinical cases,” 
— Kitchiner. 

** The few scattered truths,—the rari nantes 
in gurgite vasto, which have resisted so many 
storms on the ocean of time, and which seem 
even to derive strength from the assaults which 
have shattered the fabrics of error, ought to be 
collected and preserved as the guides of life.” 
—Arnoit’s Elements of Physics. In no art or 
science does the truth of this sagacious re- 
mark more forcibly apply, and in none does 
it require to be sooner put into execution, than 


in that of medicine. 


London : Printed for Sherwood, Gilbert, and 
Piper, Paternoster Row. 
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Printed by William Cobbett, Johnson’s court; and 
published by him, at 183, Ficet street. 
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